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AIMS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


To promote interest in Alberta's History. 


The building of museums, including the rebuilding of 
Fort Edmonton. 


The erection of historical road signs similar to those 
in. Montana. 


The preservation of historic sites, including trading 
posts and churches. 


The collection of old diaries and manuscripts. 


The preservation of the stories of the oldtimers before 
it is too late. : 
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REMITTANCE MEN 
By Dr. Frank Gilbert Roe 


The remittance man in the days of his glory was distinctly a phase of 
the older society. The race may not be extinct, since it is dangerous to 
predicate the final disappearance of anything. Yet I doubt whether they can 
be as picturesque as of yore, any more than is the old Plains territory which 
-was once their chosen "stamping-ground". 

Their principal function there was to bring Englishmen into disrepute. 
In this they achieved an abounding success. Yet they were often sinned 
against as well as sinning. Frequently they may have deserved sympathy quite 
as much as blame. 

The general externals of the type are fairly well known. It was a kind 
of superstition-cliche -operating in the vicious circle, that the mattis 
men were commonly, or at least often, parsons' sons. Statistics have ex- 
ploded the illusion that the sons of parsons produce more misfits than ~ 
other class; but they haven't necessarily silenced the croakers on the sub- 
ject. Perhaps the a parson's son seem more conspicuous. Cer- 
tainly, among my own rather varied personal acquaintance of this breed, the 
parsons' sons were by no means the worst. 

I well remember two partners. Both were from well-connected families, 
or what were claimed to be such by their local representatives. The father 
of one was, at some time, mayor of the English railway town of Crewe. The 
other was the son of a distinguished officer in the Indian Army; a con- 
temporary of such men as Lawrence, Havelock, and John Nicholson. These 
two men had sunk to an unimaginable depth of squalor and filth, physical and 
moral. I once had dinner in their shack (off tin plates) at the aristocratic 


hour of six in the evening. The shack itself was a heterogeneous assemblage 


of fragments of scrap or stolen lumber nailed together anyhow, roofed with 
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a crazy pattern work of shingles, sections of tar paper and kerosene tins ham- 
mered flat, and of no describable design beyond a resemblance to a huge square 
packing-case dumped on the prairie. Truly indeed a thing of shreds and patches! 
How it kept out the weather--if it ever did--remains a mystery. 

Inside, it was dismal beyond words. It appeared never to have been swept 
since Adam was a boy. The two inmates were extensive patrons of a certain es- 
tablishment up Nose Creek. They defrayed the not inconsiderable expenses of 
these recreations by hauling the winter's coal for the regular resident staff 
from the Knee.Hill mines (the modern Drumheller) sixty miles away. 

Another whom I knew was, at his death, the holder of one of the original 
baronetcies of the earliest King James the First creation, and of a knighthood 
a century older than that, handed down from his direct ancestor, a counsellor 
and executor of Henry the Eighth. This personage had been an officer in the 
original North-West Mounted Police Force. In this capacity he had rendered 
distinguished service in the tragic interregnum between the final disappearance 
of the buffalo and the inauguration of regular provision for the Indian trites. 
He had "gone squaw man", as the Westernism has_it, and had lived for many years 
with an Indian woman in the most abject condition. The contrast between his 
general (and irretrievable) appearance after such a life, and the clear-cut cul- 
tured speech which had still retained, told their own tale of a grievous decline 
and fall, before one knew anything of the actual facts. I myself only learned 
much of these after his death. 

The Dominion Land Agent at Red Deer in those days, the man who "inducted" 
my father and three years later, myself, into our respective homesteads was one 
of this type, who had by this time grown old, like Falstaff. Incidentally, he 
was a “townie” of my own, a scion of one of the great Sheffield steel firms 
whose names were household words in many lands besides their own. In his par- 


ticular case, the name was still unchanged on their huge plant when I passed 


that way in 1948. 
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The fascinations of making steel (and money) in black, industrial Shel- 
field had piped unto him, but he had not danced. In 1694 he had already 
been in Western Canada (after much wandering) for many years. His way of 
life had fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf; like Dicken's Mr. Snevellicci 
it was a wavering between intoxication partial and intoxication complete. 
His official formula, according to scandalous report, ran thus: “Take the 
book in your right hand and swear that this your affidavit is the truth the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth so help you God twenty-five cents come 
and have a drink . . ." I can only suppose that my own homestead entry occas- 
ion must have been on one of the lesser days. Perhaps my extreme youth--I 
was at the minimum age limit--or the recollection of my father, whom he re- 
membered having died in Red Deer during the intervening three years, may 
have swayed him. I was treated to a fatherly exordium on my status as a 
landed proprietor, seasoned with a repetitive refrain on 
Lytton's " What Will He Do With It?" He might have been Paul sending Tim- 
othy forth. 

Where the new recruit was or was thought to be old enough to take care 
of himself, or was fully minded to do so regardless of such provisos, this 
ancient toper was more of a pace-maker than any sort of counsellor. Twenty 
miles away we heard of the evil fame of a drinking gang in Red Deer, of 
which he was a prominent ornament. One young fellow whom I knew slightly 
(and knew of very well) literally drank himself to death, and had suffered 


the horrors of delirium tremens long before the end. What made this trag- 


edy particularly poignant, in my view at least, was the fact that his par- 
ents were the two outetesiinn aeiein of the British peerage who were among 
the leading crusaders in the Total Abstinence movement. 

As a type, the remittance men seemed to fall into very familiar lines 


of classification. In many particulars, when you had seen one you'd seen 


them all. But not completely so. Perhaps a basic line of demarcation would 
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be between the drifting incompetent and the positive rotter. 

Although in many cases anything but the most docile old sheep of a 
horse was beyond their skill, nothing less in saddlery than a sixty-pound 
Cheyenne steel tree was worthy of their patronage. They were seldom seen, 
and never in the public eye, without the full regalia of the range. A swim- 
ming-party was the only occasion on which one could be sure of catching them 
without their "shaps"; to hope to do so in bed was considered dubious. I have 
known such fellows, on occasions when it was unavoidable to drive to town with 
a wagon, to park the abomination somewhere on the outskirts away from any 
house; and to walk up-street in the orthodox insignia of Stetson, shaps, and 
voluminous handkerchief to camouflage the degrading siialiiliaaa aia of wheels 
and harness. 

No doubt the parents of these pretenders meant well, in that loose idle 
sense in which probably nobody but an Iago or a Quilp has ever meant ill since 
time began. But such vague intentions, compared with the manner in which they 
were put into effect, remind one of Dickens's pious hope that his son might 
not grow up into a snob, while at the same time selecting Eton for the young 
gentleman's education as the best possible preventive. 

Within the flexible limits of a lower middle-class environment, itself 
clutching enviously at the friges of an upper middle-class which was essenti- 
ally an aristocracy in everything but the last formal distinction of a title, 
they were brought up to expect virtually everything that was going. After an 
"education" within the sheltered sanctities of the English "public school" 
system--sometimes onward to the university--they were suddenly confronted with 
the staggering ultimatum--"This night shall thy soul be required of thee!" 
They hitherto indulgent parent, who all too often has thus far trained them 
by heredity and example in the supreme importance of having a good time, had 


now other plans in view. He wanted them to put their noses to the grindstone 


in some avocation for which their native tastes and their whole life previously 
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had cultivated a complete incapacity or a positive nausea. 

Perhaps, by way of variety, the intimation would be that he could no 
longer afford to keep them around doing nothing; they must strike out for 
themselves. I have known several of this character who rebelled at wasn 
thrust as square pegs into round holes; and who were technically not re- 
mittance men only because "the old man couldn't or wouldn't send the re- 


mittance." 


Sometimes they came as premium-paying farm or ranch "pupils". One 


occasionally heard critical (or envious) neighbors censuring so-and-so 


for "not even pretending to teach those fellows anything . .." It was- 
n't easy. Most of them had no desire to learn anything that couldn't be 
acquired in the bar-room at the “Alberta" on Main Street. The occasional - 
exceptions, who might feel a stray twinge of conscience over "the old man 
at home" were a constant headache. They had to be watched incessantly. 
It was almost impossible to send them out on any serious undertaking. 
without a smash. Sometimes the horses reached home "on the dead gallop” 
first, and nobody knew whether the fellow's neck was broken or not until 
he came limping in a foot perhaps hours later. They couldn't hold a plough 
or even drive a sulky plough straight. They turned harrows over on the 
horses’ backs. They were just as likely as not to get down in front of a 
hay-rake or a disk with the lines on the ground and have the team bolt over 
their bodies. No man fit to be out of Bedlam himself dared to trust them 
with a dangerous ‘aaa machine such as a mower, and few cared to leave a 
sharp axe within their reach. On the whole it was fortunate for all con- 
cerned that they commonly disdained these occupations. The very name of ; 


"farmer" was a thing of scorn. The local "gag" was that one of these 


"greenhorns" was "proving up" (applying for title) on his homestead. "How 


many acres broken?" inquired the land agent. “What do you suppose I am? 
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I'm not a blahsted sod-buster; I'ma rancher. . ." "Well, in that case, what 
stock have you got on the place?? .. "We-ell, there's the cayuse .. . and 
there's the dog .. ." 

Others whom I knew were rotters as well as mere misfits. Our camp cook 
at the Chipman Ranche in 1902 was a specimen. Even here, however, one has to 
be fair. If I had to choose between facing the Recording Angel in the role of 
"Buck" or of Buck's father, I believe I should feel somewhat easier in the first 
one. Buck was a "premium apprentice" to a great engineering and implement 
firm in Lincolnshire. Drunkenness and shiseabicniinin comprised his record there. 
Except for the premium he would probably not have lasted out his first month. 
That peculiar optimism which credits what is termed a — land" with a mir- 
aculous power to rebuild such a character by some force of its own, together 
with those aspirations which have been wickedly but aptly defined as "Peace 
perfect peace, with loved ones far away" impelled his people to ship him out 
to Alberta. I had the particulars from Buck's own lips. 

Buck was given 2000 pounds ($10,000) down in hard cash, with an addition- 
al solation or what you will of 50 pounds per quarter for running expenses, 
pocket money or the like. The lad apparently came West with some intention 
to play the game. It it be possible to conceive a newcomer who was really 
greener than anybody else on earth, surely it must have been Buck. After 
"making a dicker" for the purchase of a place, Buck asked the vendor--"And 
now, what do you value the buildings and improvement at?"... I quote the ven- 
dor's own words (after the deal was complete): "When I heard this Englishman 
say that, I was just agoin' to holler-- 'Well of all the damned fools!' An' 
then I seen all at once who'd be the damned fool... an' I got my trap shut 
just in time! An' that simp paid me over again for all the fixins." 

Such a transaction obviously reduced the amount available for stock, and 
by the time Buck had engaged a foreman -- partly prudence arising from his own 


ignorance, and no doubt partly "swank" -- there wasn't much left ofithe 2,000 
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pounds sterling. Still the quarterly 50 pounds helped a little. For about 
three years, as: the focal point of a bevy of friends-in-need, Buck was the 
king of good fellows. Ina very short time, between mysterious decreases in 
the totals of Buck's live stock (supposedly traceable to moving accidents by 
flood and field) and not at all mysterious increases in the arrears of wages 
owing to his very accommodating foreman, the latter's “equity” in the enter- 
prise exceeded that of the nominal proprietor. The business changed hands 
de _ jure as well as de facto. 

Buck took on the job of camp cook. This was one (together with the sate- 
llite role of _"cookee" or "cook's devil") which was greatly favoured by what 


may be termed ex-remittance men. I was never officially informed why. But 


there really seemed in many cases to be an impression that it was easier-- 
"not so much like work." Truly enough the cook and his assistant were off in 
the broiling summer afternoons while the rest of us worked. But they worked 
earlier and later when we were off. I have often thought that it enabled them i 
to keep to themselves rather more; and I know that most of them prepared them- | 
selves private menus more recherche than ours. In Buck's case, however, he A 
was lame, so it was very much a matter of Hobson's choice. 

Buck, of course, wasn't the first remittance man who had "come a cropper" 
in the ranching game. For the purpose of insuring a continuance of the re- 
gular remittance, the species:"pooled their information" very much as the de- 
tective forces of the world are said to do. By these methods they developed 
quite a scientific tethnique for “putting it over the old man® There were 
still a number of wealthier or more conventionally.minded individuals who kept 
up their wardrobes of "soup-and-fish! ciothes, and even dressed for dinner 
more or less regularly, as they are said to do in East Africa. There men 


others who required such trappings occasionally as Lodge regalia, etc. 


It has been known for a bunch of impecunious lads to borrow, or even hire r 


such garments for an evening ostensibly "in memory of old times,. or sometimes 
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more nakedly cynical, for the openly-avowed purpose to which they were after- .. 
wards put. More than one of the down-and-out fraternity had such assemblages 
photographed, and the productions were went home to the old man -- "A few 
friends I entertained at the ranche recently." 

Buch staged another variation of the camouflage theme. In his good cause 
the photographer snapped a very handsome bunch of range cattle, pedigreed bulls, 
ranch buildings, cowhands, and all the trimmings. They belonged of course to 
somebody else, but one can't have everything. Buck's father lived in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. He was naturally gratified that the young scapegrace, after all he'd 
cost, was making food at last! The quarterly 50 pounds still came with appre- 
ciated regularity. Now, in addition, came a handsome little cheque toward the 
cost of meeting the family in London for an English vacation. Buck reached 
London with three cents. "I wasn't going home with that! There was just enough 
for half a pint. When I rang the bell at my cousin's in Kensington, I hadn't 
a dashed cent on me!" I think the official explanation was that he'd been 
"robbed on the boat" coming over. 

Before long Buck returned to Alberta, where he quickly went back to his 
normal existence: three days in paradise, three months in purgatory. Some 
time later, the outfit to which he was attached was driven into Fort Macleod 
from some routine job to be paid off. Buck gravitated in his natural orbit to 
the hotel. The bar-keeper warned him to "get into clear (the functionary was 
an ex-railroader) while the gettin's good. There's an old guy been stricken' 
around town for two or three days askin' for you; an' if he ain't your old 
man I am! They told him you'd likely be in this week-end, so he reckoned he'd 
stick around.” 

Buck was fully agreed concerning the wisdom of immediate action; but 
before he could act the door opened and the old man walked in. Perhaps Buck 
himself will tell the tale best, as he did to me: 


“Well! I didn't know I'd such an expert liar for a son before. You can 


do that, if you're good for nothing else! I had to step up to New York on 
business, so I thought I might as well come on here and look you up... I've 
been here three days and I know all about your grand stock-herd- of other mens © 


cattle-- and all the rest of it. Now I don't want to hear another word 


from you. But I'll tell you what I'm going to do... 
' "If you'd like to come back to England with me and start again and at- 
tend to business, we'll forget all about this and let by gones be by gones. 
' But I want a straight deal from now on. If not-- you'll ont no more money 
out of me; not a penny! And you can go to the devil in your own way..." 
Buck wound up with the following observation: "I suppose I was a . 
damn fool... I told the old man to’go to you know where; and I haven't 
heard from any of 'em since..." 
1 Buck told me all the foregoing purely as an objective recital of facts, 
a mere summoning up remembrance of things past. The sole suggestion of 
anything like remorse or regret was in the conclusion I have mentioned. 
There is little more to tell. The Chipman hay camp outfit, in 1902, 
were paid off in Calgary on the Saturday night. In the absence of any 
Sunday train north I was held in town over the week-end. Calgary in 1902 
had not yet outgrown the small-town diversion of "going down to meet the 
train". This year, with the inauguration of the “Imperial Limited,” 4 
Calgary was revelling for the first time since the Canadian Pacific reach- 


ed there, in the luxury of a coast-to-coast-"flyer" passing through in day- 


light. 

On this occasion apparently everybody who was anybody in Calgary was 
there on the platform -- not then a closed one. Among the citizenry was 
Buck; and such a Buck. He was dressed in an English gentleman's outdoor 
rig.of a rather sporting type, impeccable to the last detail; and he was 


limping up and down the platform in the very forefront of the crowd. He 


might have been an English country squire, British M. P., Foreign Office 


Sti 


diplomat, or anything you please waiting to take the "flyer"”. At that mom- 
ent, twenty-four hours after pay-day, he very possibly owned what he stood 
up ia, and nothing more. 

Alas, poor Buck, so representative of his class, has probably long ere 
this joined the great silent majority. Yet in spite of all his failings-- 
and they were not few--he and his fellow remittance men added a vivid touch 


of colour to the story of the West, which should not be forgotten. Through 


a mist of mingled laughter and tears shines the brightness of their memory. 
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‘Mennonite Settlements in Alberta 


By Peter F. Bargen, M.A. 


Mennonite immigrations to Canada fall into four definite periods: the 
movement into Upper Canada from the United States in 1786, after the Maaricon 
Revolution; the movement in the 1870's from Russia into Canada and the United 
States; the coming of the Russian. Mennonites, 1923 to 1930; the movement 
of displaced persons which occurred after World War II. and is still in 
progress (1952). All of these migrations have given Alberta new settlers, 
and the purpose here is to examine, very briefly, the history of the first 
three movements, as well as the settlement in Alberta of the various Mennonite 
denominations entering with each group. 

The first Mennonites came to North America from Switzerland in 1683 and 
settled in William Penn's newly founded colony, where Germantown' became 
their centre. Here they enjoyed peace and prosperity until the American 
Revolution burst upon them and military service was demanded of them. Dis- 
turbed by this call to arms many Mennonites joined the stream of United 
Empire Loyalists who sought refuge in British North America. The year 1786 
marks the first settlement of -Mennonites in Vineland, in Lincoln County. 
Ontario, where they settled in block communities which were later assimi- 
lated but never lost the virtues of conservatism which have made the 
Mennonites “a stabilising element in a world of change." Between 1800 
and1820 another 2,000 came to Upper Canada. It was not until the turn of 
the 20th century that the first of these Swiss Mennonites from Ontario 
penetrated West to start settlements in Saskatchewan and Alberta. The Alberta 
colonies of this mennonite denomination started in 1902, and 1907 in Sask- 
atchewan. The Mennonites of these two provinces united in 1907 into Alberta. 
Saskatchewan Mennonite Conference with E. S. Hallman as “overseer.” 

This group, usually called the Old Mennonites, form the oldest element 


among the Canadian Mennonites. They are the direct descendants of the Swiss 
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Brethern who came to the United States when persecution in Europe was at its 
height. In 1951 this denomination had 69,537 members in 565 congregations, 
served by 180 bishops and 833 ministers. The church in Canada had a membership 
of 6,335 with about 500 in Alberta. This branch of Mennonitism is characterized 
by staunch conservatism in faith and discipline coupled with "a vigorous program 
of mission, publications, education, and mutual aid..." Church discipline is 
rigid, and the church rules necessitate simple and plain dress, plus a denial 

of many modern luxuries and ornaments such as wedding rings and conventional 
wedding gowns. 

The Mennonite Church holds firmly to the doctrine of non-resistance, and 
is one of the most conservative denominations on this question. Life is to be 
Lived simply, void of luxuries and the selfish indulgence of the wealthy. This 
simplicity is carried over to their churches where the structures are simple 
and lack any ornamentation of the interior. This group in Canada has refused 
to accept Old Age Pensions, Widows Allowances and Family Allowances because 
these measures involve a relation between the State and Church, and therefore 
should be rejected. This separation of Church and State is carried over in- 
to the economic field, and the members are advised not to participate in any 
of the co-operative efforts in the community such as wheat pools, milk pools, 
cream pools, and kindred organizations for "the affiliation with organizations 
of the above character compromises and endangers the spiritual relations of 
our brethern and adds nothing to spiritual fellowship and growth." 

Although originally speaking German, the Old Mennonites have now adopted the 
English language, which is used in all church services as well as in Sunday 
School. 

The Old Mennonites are counted as the first Mennonite settlers in Alberta. 

In 1889 a certain Elias W. Bricker settled near High River, having come out on 


the C.P.R.'s homeseekers excursion of that year. In 1900 and later he was 


followed by other Mennonite settlers from Ontario and the United States, so 
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that by 1920 most of the settlements by members of this denomination had been 


established in the province. In the High River area a church was built in - 


1902, and the Mount View Mennonite congregation came into existence. The 
organizational work was done by S. F. Coffman who had been commissioned by 
the Ontario Conference to ordain ministers and organize churches in the West. 

At about the same time, the West Zion Mennonite Church was organized near 
Carstairs. The first Mennonite settler in this district was Andrew Weber of 
Ontario who came West in 1894. The main settlement was established in 1901, 
and the church was organized by S. F. Coffman in the same year. A church 
was built in 1901.but soon became too small, and a new structure was erected 
in 1929. This congregation is unique among Mennonite churches in that app- 
roximately half of the membership is composed of people of British origin 
who have accepted the Mennonite faith. 

The Mayton Mennonite Church, located seventeen miles east of Olds, was 
also organized by S. F. Coffman. The first Mennonites settlers to this area 
had come from Iowa. This congregation is now extinct, dissolution starting 
in 1915 when the minister, John K. Lehman, moved to Oregon. In 1918 
practically the entire congregation moved to the Tofield district and united 


with the Salem Mennonite congregation there. Through intermarriage they are 


now thoroughly amalgamated into this new church. 


The origin of the Tofield Old Mennonite settlement can be traced to the 
activities of two brothers, 0. C. and T. A. Blackburn from Nebraska, who 
had become interested in the Canadian West and its settlement possibilities. 
Having lived in the same community with the Amish Mennonites of Seward County, 
Nebraska, they became interested in selling land to them, and were instru- 
mental in directing the first group of homeseekers. to the Tofield district. 

The homeseekers excursion took place in 1907, but it was not until 1910 
that the first group of Mennonite settlers moved to the Tofield district. 


There had been settlers in the district, particularly Norwegians, for twen- 


ty years previous to 1910, and homesteading had occurred on every other sec- 
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tion. This left about half the land still unsettled, and the Mennonites 
found ample opportunity to found prosperous farms. Originally this group 
of settlers belonged to the Amish Mennonite Church, but they joined the 
Alberta-Saskatchewan Conference in 1915. Membership increased by newcomers 
from Ontario and the United States, and in 1918 when the Mayton congre- 
gation moved to Tofield. The first church was built in 1911, and enlarged 
in 1915 and 1926. Today the Salem congregation has a membership of 220 
with John B. Stauffer as Bishop. 

Other districts in Alberta settled by the Old Mennonites will be 
dealt-with very briefly. The Clearwater Congregation near Youngston was 
formed by Mennonites from Michigan and Indiana. In the Duchess area, 

S. B. Ramer was the first Mennonite settler, and a congregation was organ- 
ized in 1917. Near Westward Ho we find the Mount Calvary Congregation, 
which was organized in 1945. At Stirling there is a small congregation who 
in 1947 broke away from the Hutterian Brethern and joined the Old Mennonite 
Church. 

Another Mennonite denomination which belongs to the first Mennonite 
movement into the West was the United Missionary Church, previously called 
Mennonite Brethern in Christ. This group arose out of a schism that develop- 
ed in the Old Mennonite Church in 1857. They thought the Old Church was too 
conservative. In matters of faith, the United Missionary Church is in line 
with the historic Mennonite Confessions. They emphasize a vigorous program 
of evangelism, an emotional type of conversion and immersion as the mode of 
baptism. In economic and political areas they do not draw such a conservation 
line between Church and State as the Old Mennonites. 

In 1893, Jacob Y. Janz of the Mennonite Brethern in Christ came from 
Ontario and selected Didsbury, fifty miles north of Calgary, as a suitable 
location for a new Mennonite settlement. This colony has grown rapidly, 


others were established, and today members of this church may be found at 


Acadia Valley, Allingham, Cremona, Bergen, James River Bridge, Olds, Galahad 
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and Edmonton. In Alberta this denomination is being served by twenty-four 
ministers, and has a membership of approximately five hundred. 

Another group of Mennonites belonging to the first era of settlement 
in Aiberta is the Church of God in Christ denomination. The Mennonite 
Brethern in Christ had broken with the Old Church because the latter was con- 
sidered too conservative; the Church of God in Christ broke away in 1857 
because it considered the Old Church too liberal. This is a Mennonite de- 
nomination where strict discipline is practised, shunning or avoidance is 
still emphasized, and the men are required to wear beards, for this is con- 
sidered a part of the moral law of God." As the Russian Mennonites came to 
Canada, many of them joined this denomination and, as a result, the discip- 
line was relaxed to the extent that the denomination will allow fellowship © 
with other Mennonite denominations. Yet they still adhere to the strict. let- 
ter of the confession of,faith, and characteristic doctrines are taught, not- 
able among them being the refusal to take interest on money loaned, which is 
called “usury” and is considered wrong. There are two congregations of 
this Church in Alberta -- at Linden and at Rosedale. 

These, then, are the Alberta Mennonite settlements which owe their di- 
rect origin to the Mennonites of Swiss or Dutch ancestry, and who belong to 


the first movement of Mennonites into Western Canada. The total number of 


church members in these groups in Alberta is approximately 1250, while the 
total church membership of all Mennonite groups is approximately 3800. From 
this it is evident that the larger Mennonite element in Alberta owes its 
origin to later immigrations. 

The second great Mennonite immigration to Canada came from Russia, be- 
ginning in 1874, the settlers going partly to the Western United States, but 
largely to the Canadian Prairie Provinces with Manitoba as the main area of 
settlement. The Mennonites had come as strangers to a new land, and had 


chosen Canada because of the many privileges offered them by the Govern- 
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ment. In 1873 a delegation of four men had been sent out to scout the land 

and make arrangements with the Canadian Government. The privileges granted were 
very liberal and consisted of exemption from military service, the reservation 
of eight townships of land for the exclusive use of the Mennonites; to each 
settler over twenty-one years of age the Government promised 160 acres of home- 
stead land and the Mennonites received the fullest privilege of exercising 
their religious principles without any kind of molestation or restriction what- 
ever, and the same privilege was extended to the education of their children. 
In addition the Government advanced $100,000 to the immigrants to heip them 
get established. Many Mennonites took advantage of this generous offer. 

The $100,000 which had been advanced to the Mennonites by the Canadian 
Government was paid back in 1892. In announcing this the Minister of the 
Interior stated: "In all the history of our Country, there is not to be 
found a case in which a Company or individual has more faithfully met his ob- 
ligation to the Government than has been the case here. -- Not a single in- 
stance is known where one of the settlers or of the men who had given security 
made any attempt to withdraw from his obligations." This characteristic of 
honoring the given word was a lage factor in persuading the C.P. R. to extend 
about $2,000,000 worth of credit to the Mennonite immigrants from 1923 to 
1930. 

The Mennonites of this second immigration to Canada left their imprint 
largely on the Province of Manitoba. Even today they are the main Mennonite 
group there. Alberta, however, even though eventually receiving a few of their 
numbers , remained outside the orbit of their settlements. The groups that did 
settle in Alberta now live in isolation, have moved away, or have become ama- 
lgamated with the immigrants who came later. 

The third movement of Mennonite settlers to Canada occurred in the 1920's 
and was the most important so far as Alberta is concerned. These immigrants 


came from Russia, and belonged mainly to two church divisions--the Brethern 
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Church, and the original group from which the Mennonite Brethern had broken 
in 1860. In 1951, the Mennonite Brethern Church in Alberta had a total mem- 
bership of 1162. The first settlement of this denomination in Alberta be- 
gan in 1926 with the establishment of the community at Coaldale. With , 
Coaldale as centre other settlements soon came into existence, and in 1928 
the various churches united into a provincial organization known as the 
Provincial Conference of the Mennonite Brethern Church. In 1951, the fol- 
lowing churches in Alberta contituted the Conference: Coaldale, Gem, Grassy 
Lake, La Glace, Lindbrook Linden, Namaka, Pincher Creek, Vauxhall. In ad- 
dition to these organized Mennonite churches, small groups exist at Carstairs, 
Crossfield, Caresland, Strathmore, Duchess, Brooks, Irma, Castor, Provost, 
Drumheller, Craigmyle, Monitor, Consort, Ryley, Countess, Lymburn, and 
Beaverlodge. Coaldale, as the centre of Alberta Mennonitism, deserves 
special mention. 

At Coaldale we find the greatest concentration of Mennonites in Alberta. 
It is estimated that Coaldale and its environs contain 1362 Mennonites in- 
cluding Mennonite Brethern and General Conference Mennonites. Situated in 
the centre of 100,000 acres of good irrigation land, Coaldale became the 
first settlement in Alberta dominated by the Russian Mennonites. Through 
private efforts, and efforts of the Canadian Pacific Railway Coenaiee. Men- 
nonites were brought to this area in 1925 and 1926; today, amidst a cosmo- 
politan population of twenty racial groups, they form the dominant element 
there. 

When the Mennonites arrived, Coaldale already had a twenty-five year . 
history behind it. The pioneer founder of Coaldale is considered to be H. A. 
Suggit who came from Illinois about 1904, and with the co-operation of a 
family named Cokeley, organized a company to colonize and settle a block 
of some twelve thousand acres of irrigated land. Suggit promoted numerous 


community plans, and also buiit the first house at the present site of 
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Coaldale, only to lose his investments during the depression. Alfalfa and 
grain were the staple crops in the district until the sugar beet came and 
ushered in a new period. 

The sugar beet brought drastic changes in farm practices, and almost over- 
night extensive farming gave place to intensive cultivation. The local farm- 
ers, unwilling to make the change, and unable to meet the demands of new meth- 
ods, looked for greener pastures eleswhere and moved away. The change to 
intensive farming aiso demanded a much larger population than Coaldale pos- 
sessed at that time, and the C.P.R., which owned most of the land, began to 
look around for new settlers. Their choice fell upon the Mennonites, many 
of whom were just entering Canada. On their arrival, these immigrants were 
told by T.0O.F. Herzer, anoofficial of the Company, that only on condition that 
they raise sugar beets could that land be turned over te them. It was a wise 
condition, for the sugar beet has become the staple product of the Coaldale 
area, and has enabled the Coaldale Mennonites to attain their present level 
of prosperity. 

The Mennonite pioneer of Coaldale was Klass Enns, who came to Canada 
from Russia with his family in 1925. He was not satisfied with conditions 
in Manitoba and shortly after his arrival there journeyed on to Alberta. His 
family became beet workers near Stirling, and Mr. Enns began to look around 
for a place of his own. One of his journeys took him to Coaldale, where a 
Mr. Lathrop, who had been an agent for the C.P.R. for many years, offered him 
his large farm for sale. In agreement with his three brothers and their fam- 
ilies, Mr Enns accepted the offer, and in the spring of 1926 the first four 
Mennonite families moved to Coaldale. 

The nature of the purchase was unheard of, for it involved a sum of 
$53,000 without the security of a written contract and without the safeguard 
of a down payment. The only condition made upon the buyers was that they 


raise 150 acres of beets annually and deliver them under the name‘of Mr. 


Lathrop until the farm was paid for. The neighbors shook their heads over 
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the simplicity of the newcomers, and watched the outcome with interest. In 
due time the farm was paid for, and ownership was transferred to the Mennonites. 
The Coaldale settlement grew rapidly as the Canadian Pacific Railway 


Company continued to bring in more Mennonite settlers. The majority of these 


received their lands directly from the C.P.R. without any down payment, but 
under the condition that for every eighty acres of land received they would 
raise ten acres Of sugar beets, the proceeds of which were to go to the Com- 
pany for the payment of the farm. As a further gesture the Company advanced 
lumber and other materials to the settlers for the construction of necessary 
farm buildings. By the end of 1926 about forty Mennonite families were in 
the area. Ten years later, Coaldale contained 208 families with 1144 persons, 
and the Mennonites owned and worked about 20,700 acres of land. 

Steps to foster the spiritual growth of the settlers were immediately 
undertaken in 1926 when the first settlers arrived. Meetings first took 
place in the barn loft of the Lathrop farm which had become the centre of 
Mennonite activity in the area. A year later permission was obtained to 
hold weekly meetings in the local school, and in 1929 services were started 
in a newly built church. The Mennonite Brethern Church was organized in the 
area in 1926, under the leadership of Klass Enns, while the General Conference 
did not organize until 1928. Although the two denominations had held joint 
meetings until then, the organization of the latter Church inaugurated a 
policy of separation. The present Mennonite General Conference church build- 
ing was erected in 1936, while that of the Mennonite Brethern was erected in 
1939, with a seating capacity of 1300. 

Prosperity and numerical dominance have made Coaldale the headquarters 
of Alberta Mennonitism. Locally, Coaldale possesses more Mennonite economic 
establishments than any other area. Mennonites there not only own farms, but 


also the two largest general stores, two blacksmith shops, a garage, a hat- 


chery, a feed mill, a restaurant, a photographic studio, and the town's only 
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printing shop. On a co-operative basis the Mennonites of Coaldale support 
and operate a cheese factory, a Credit Union society, a doctor and hospital 
society and a local hospital. On a provincial basis, Coaldale is heagdquarters 
for the Provincial Relief Committee, the Mennonite Fire Insurance Society, and 
the Burial Fund Society. Im addition, the Mennonite Brethern Church of Alberta 
sponsors the Alberta Mennonite High School situated at Coaldale. Coaldale is 
indeed the heart of Alberta Mennonitism. 

Of the three Mennonite migrations of Canada the last one has had the 
most profound and lasting effects upon Alberta. The Mennonites of the first 
two movements were of the more conservative Mennonite. elements and have now 
been Dumeri¢ally. swamped by the Russian Mennonites who soon assumed active 
dominance of Mennonite affairs in the province. Outside of very minor excep- 
tions, a distinct division has remained between the immigrants of the 1920's 
and the earlier Mennonite settlers. This division has been the result not 
only of differences in belief, but also of variations in interests resulting 
from alien backgrounds. Therefore when one speaks of the Mennonites in Alberta 
just precedence must be given to the Russian Mennonites, the latest but the 


most active Mennonite element in the province. 
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MY TRIP TO THE CANADIAN WEST IN 1882 


By Charles Edward Harris 


This is an account of my trip to the Canadian West, in the year 1882. 

I am not vain enough to think it could be of interest outside of my own 
family, but, at any rate, here it is. It is only possible that in after 
years, when I shall have taken that longer journey, which admits of no re- 
turn, my children may like to know, from my own pen, something of an exper- 
ience in my life which to Nova Scotians, at the present time at least, is 
not altogether an every day one. 

This little transcript is a short thing to write, but it took a long 
tedious time in actual experience, and I must confess, in looking backward, 
it embraces too many hardships and anxieties, and too few recollections re- 
maining pleasant to make the writing an interesting pastime; still there is 
sufficient interest about it for me, as will be seen, to induce me to go on. 

In the year 1881, after the projected building of the Railway to Van- 
“s couver B.C. from the East had become a settled fact, and when the great 

possiblities of the Prairie country between Winnipeg and the Rockies were 
being written up by paid agents, a few Halifax business men conceived the 
idea of being the first, or amongst the first, to grasp some one of the many 
chances then offering, at the very beginning, to reap a fortune, to say 
nothing of fame. Well do I remember the secret, quiet gatherings that were 
held by this chosen few in the back office of the firm whose leading mem- 
bers were the promoting spirits in the scheme. The undertaking decided up- 
on, after the most profound research, and calculation, was a Cattle and Horse 
Ranche beneath the Rocky Mountains, where, according to written reports, the 
seasons were about like an Eastern summer and Autumn all the year round. 
There was no question at those little meetings about the climate--that 


was a settled matter, useless to discuss. It was merely a matter of taking 


hold promptly with determination. I was one of the select party. I was en- 
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gaged in the Hardware and Ship Chandlery business in the stone store, corner 


of Prince and Water streets, the title of the firm being “Harris and Co." The ; 
business was a good appearing one, but the net profits were very small. I was 
eager for gain and glory, and this cattle and horse Ranche business was very : 
enticing. I was offered the management of the business, the salary being 


$1200 per year, besides my living. I closed my business and accepted the pos- 
ition. I was a partner in the undertaking also, having subscribed and put in 
three thousand dollars. My duties, as then discussed, were very attractive, 

I was to do the business, including correspondence, and superintend the men. 

I was to have horses and men at my command, and it. naturally became fixed in 
my mind that I was going to have a most enviable free sort of life, but oh, 
the horrible reality. 

I was three years married at this time, and had two children. It was de- 
cided, after the usual amount of discussion, that they would board in Liver- 
pool, Nova Scotia, till such time as the Railway should be completed suffici- 
ently far towards the Rockies to bring them to my new Western home. Accord- 
indly on the third day of May, 1882, I took them per steamer "M.A. Starr" to 
Liverpool, where I had made boarding arrangements with one, Mr. DeWolfe. I 
returned from Liverpool to Halifax May 9/82, completed the preparations for 
the West, and left Halifax on the eleventh day of May, 1882, at 6 p.m. It 
was arranged that a car-load of stock, one stallion (an English thoroughebred) 
and three mares were to go, leaving room for a pair of mares to be taken on 
at Londonderry for Capt-Bryant who was going to the West later on. Capt. 
Bryant's man, one James Nancarrow, of whom I will refer to later on, accompan- 
ied me to look after his pair of mares. 

As nothing worth mentioning occurred in the first part of the journey 
I will merely mention dates of arrival at principal points along the way. 

May 13th arrived at River Du Loup, Quebec, all going well. May 14th, reached 
Richmond Juntion where took delivery of and paid for the black nis, partly 


thorough-bred, picked out by Major Shurtleff, one of the members of our new 
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Company resident in the North West, in the vicinity of our Ranching pro- 
perty. At the Richmond Junction one, John Boylan, whom the said Major 
Shurtleff had engaged to accompany the Expedition, joined me. This John 
Boylan was a thorough-bred Irishman, a faithful sort of man in some ways, 
but in other ways a pig-headed disagreeable brute. He was certainly not 
the kind of man required to care for horses, not knowing anything about 
them. Arrived at Bonaventure Station, Montreal, May 15th; Brockville, 
Ont. May 16th; Stratford, Ont. May 17th; Sarnia May 18th; Pt. Huron, same 
date. Chicago 19th; St. Paul 20th; Glyndon, Minnesota, May 22nd. At this 
point took delivery of two Percheron Stallions. Restless 3 yr-old, half- 
bred, and Kimo, full-bred, one year old, bought from M. W. Dunham, Fort 
Wayne, Illinois. I had to take another car for these two stallions. Start- 
ed Boylan -on with the first car, accompanying the car with two Percheron 
colts myself. Arrived at Fargo, Dakota, May 22nd, and at Bismarck, Dakota, 
on the evening of-May 23rd, 1882. At this point took steamer, bound up the 
Missouri River, to Fort Benton, Montana, leaving Bismarck on morning of the 
24th of May. Nothing particular or worthy of note occured during this run 
up to Fort Bentgon, which occupied thirteen and a half days, unless it be 
that the Stallions acted fearfully, *there being over horses for the 
American Cavalry on board, and it was necessary to watch our stallions con- 
tinously, night and day. The old Irishman Nancarrow divided the watch on 
the trip. The scenery along the way varied at first and was interesting, -. 
but the last half of the journey was very monotonous and tiresome. Now 

and again antelope couid be seen near the river side, and on one occasion 
only, we sighted a fearfully large herd of buffalo. There must have been 
three thousand head, but they were a long way off and appeared to me like 
cattle. Numbers of Indians were to be seen at different points along the 


river, particularly at the points where we stopped for wood. 


Arrived at Fort Benton, Montana, on the evening of June 6th 1882. Took 
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horses off same evening, put them in Harris and Strong's Livery Stable. It 
took me two and a half days at Fort Benton to complete all preparations for our 
trip across the Prairie to Pincher Creek, our destination. Estimated distance 
two hundred and forty miles. I had a good many purchases to make at Fort 
Benton, a strong two horse waggon, tents, supplies for the trail, and all our 
team could carry for use after reaching our destination. I required another 
man to lead and ride one of the stallions, accordingly engaged one, Fish by 
name. He had never been over the route we were going, but was used to Prairie 
travel, camping, and cooking and was a fearless and good horseman. I found 
him a valuable man. 

Friday, June 9th 1882, Left Fort Benton at 9.30 a.m. with waggons, horses, 
camping outfit, and everything necessary for journey, which had to be made a- 
cross the open prairie on horseback, the estimated distance to Pincher Creek 
being two hundred and forty miles. Reached Elbow Creek, eight miles from Fort 
Benton, at 2.30 p.m. June 9th, and camped here for the night, weather, fair, 
and very hot.: 

June 10th Reached leaving of Teton, twelve miles further on, at 1.30 p.m. 
and camped till Sunday morning, weather fine, and cool at night. 

June lith Reached Dry Lake, distance 12 miles, at 10 a.m. and remained until 
3-30 p.m. Reached Pondra Springs at 7 p.m. and camped for night. Rained 

from Dry Lake to Pondra, but stopped at evening. 

June 12th. Left Monday moring touching Pondra Springs at 8 p.m. Travelled till 
12.10 and camped till 3.30 p.m. Travelled again until 6 p.m. and camped 7 or 

8 miles from Marias River, weather find and cool except for shower as we left 
camp at noon. 

June 13th. Tuesday, left camp at 6 a.m. It had commenced to rain at 
1 a.m. and turned very cold, and as we had no wood suffered greatly. Reached 


Marias at 9 a.m. after great trouble, as roads got so slippery, could hardly 


travel; camped for day at Marias, when rain stopped. 
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June 14th. Crossed over in ferry at 6 a.m. While leading the horses 


off ferry, the one led by Norman Nancarrow stumbled on him, breaking his 


led, and on account of this accident had “to camp by river until next morning. 


June 15th, Left Marias River at 8 a.m. reached Jac Coulee at 5.30 p.m. 
and camped here for night. 

June 16th. Left at 6.30 a.m. camped three hours at noon, and reached 
Rocky Springs at 5 p.m. 

June 17th. Left Rocky Springs at 5.45 a.m. and reached Little Red 
River at 10.30 a.m. Heavy shower came on at 1 p.m. but cleared at 3.00. ° 
Left camp but only got about one quarter of a mile up heavy hill when 
terrific thunder storm came on. Horses attached to waggon wheeled round, 
and in spite of driver tried to bolt, and came very near up-setting waggon. 
Shower lasted an hour, during which all were drenched to the skin. After 
rain stopped, camped for night, but suffered dreadfully from cold, and as 
everything was wet, spent most uncomfortable night. 

June 18th. Morning fine, left camp at 6.05 a.m. Reached Milk River 
at 9.30 a.m. crossed over and camped. Slight shower came on at 10.15 and 
had to pitch tent. Started again at 3.30 p.m. went tén miles and camped 
for night. 

June 19th. Left camp at 5.25 a.m. reached Dead Man"s Coulee at 9.30 
a.m. Stopped to water horses. and kept on to Middle Coulee, which we reached 
at 10 a.m. went on about three miles further and camped for dinner, weather 
fine and cool, suffered dreadfully with mosquitoes which were terribly thick. 
Stopped tofeed horses, as grass was very good. Heavy shower came on before 
horses had done feeding. Left at 3 p.m. and came to within two miles of 
Forks and camped for night. 

June 20th. Left camp at 6 a.m. Just as we started, the Boss of a Bull 


Train which had been camping for night at Forks, came along in search of 


three horses, which had been stolen from them during night. Came to within 
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four or five miles from Belly River and stopped for noon rest. Reached Belly 
River at 4.30 p.m. took waggon to pieces and packed in boat for crossing; it 
required two trips to take waggon and contents across. Swam the two stallions 
behind boat, rest of horses swam loose, got over all right at 7. p.m. Put 
waggon together and got everything ready again at 8.30 and camped for the 
night. 

June 2lst. Left Belly, or Coal Banks at 7 a.m. came on twelve miles and 
camped for noon at 10 a.m. Left again at 3.30 p.m. and reached Rocky Coulee 
at 7 p.m. within 12 miles of Fort Macleod. | 

June 22nd. Reached Fort Macleod.at 10.30 a.m. and arranged to cross river 
at once. I had hard time to get horses to go into water, but got all over at 
1. p.m. Camped below Fort for day; feed was too poor to delay long, so got 
through with Customs, and other business, and left for Pincher Creek the next 
morning June 23rd at 8 a.m. 

June 24th. Reached Pincher Creek, the Police Farm at 11 a.m. and camped. 

June 25th. Sunday - Went out to the morning round-up. 

June 26th. Intended to go over our Range, but during night the mares had 
strayed off and it took until 4 p.m. to find them, so day was lost. 

June 27th. Tuesday - Put man to work fitting stables, and started with 


Major Shurtleff to see boundaries of Range. 
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CROWFOOT, FAMOUS BIACKFOOT CHIEF 


By Senator F. W. Gershaw 


Men of wide experience in dealing with many nations in different coun-. 
tries have said that "Crowfoot" was the most outstanding and interesting 
Indian they had ever met. He was more like a King than a Chief as he walk- 
ed on the plains with a majestic stride. He always dressed in magnificent 
robes. They were of leather and the leather was tanned and treated until it 
was pure white in color and as rich and soft as ermine. There was always much 


beadwork on it and there was a gorgeous drawing of the sun worked on the front 


of it. The back and edges were decorated with many artistic designs. The 
chaps were beautifully decorated at the bottoms and fringed along the sides. 
His moccasins were always colorful. He wore a large white hat bound around 
with large eagle feathers. 

Royally clothed, as he always was, it was in himself that the kingly 
qualities were most apparent. His face was extraordinarily like the pictures 
we have of the classical features of Julius Caesar. He had a high forehead, 
a large, aquiline nose and thin lips that were usually closed. He had keen, 
grey eyes and every feature was finely moulded. His every gesture was elo- 
quent and his very presence suggested the Warrior, the Commander, and the 
Counsellor. He was born, he lived and he died a wild Indian. He never tried 4 
to learn the English language and, when he lay on his deathbed, there were : 
27 of the Medicine Men of the Confederacy around him. He never despised or 
doubted their magic. When it was clear that his last moments had come and 
death was near, they ceased their long, continued howling, drumming and fan- 
tastic motions. Death was left, as was the custom, to take its own. Then it 
was that one of the watchful, zealous priests slipped into the great tepee 
and administered the last sacrament to the great chief then in extremus. 


The memory of the appearance of this great man who was one of the great- 


est chieftains of his race never grew dim in the minds of those who knew him. 
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Long after he was gone, they recall seeing him walking over the plains, crush- 
ing the wild grass with his gaudy moccasins, holding his head and shoulders 
erect, with his eyes on the distant hills. 

No one ever questioned his right to be the supreme chief of the most power. 
ful and warlike tribe of the north, as well as the acknowledged and respected 
leader of several allied tribes. He and his warriors ruled a strange empire in 
the ancient solitudes of the Canadian wilderness for many years. 

When he talked, he made laws. When he spoke, his nation listened in sil- 
ence. When he was dying, a great hush fell over the whole encampment. Even 
in death, his wish was law. 

He had killed as many men as any Indian warrior of his time. He was a 
mighty buffalo slayer. He had been torn in flesh, scarred in skin, limb and 
bone, but he did not stoop and his shadow never grew less. 

It was only natural that, not only his horse but his gun, his blankets, 
his rich robes and plenty of food to last him to the "Happy Hunting Grounds" 


were buried with him. 
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LEWIS JAMES SWIFT, FIRST WHITE MAN TO SETTLE 
IN JASPER NATIONAL PARK 


By T. C. Young 


In the summer of 1892 L.J. Swift came into the valley of the Athabaska 
with his packtrain from Edmonton. He was looking for a suitable site on 
which to set up @ small trading,post. Jasper House had been abandoned by the 
Hudson's Bay Co. in 1884. When Swiftaarrived at the site of Jasper House, 
he found only one of the three buildings that originally formed this Post. 
The remaining one was in bad repair. Swift repaired it to some extent and 
for two years ran his small trading post on the old site. Under instructions 
from Sir Sandford Fleming, Chief Engineer of vat Smith ran 
line of survey from Kamloops up the North Thompson paver through the Yellow- 
head Pass. On what is known as Henry Flats, Swift found the stakes placed 
by Smith, and he decided it was an ideal place for a railway terminal. Swift 
filed on a hundred and sixty acres and, before Jasper National Park was born, 
had title to his Homestead. Swift built his home on his Homestead and moved 
up from Jasper House to his own land. Swift married in 1897, and brought his 
bride to his mountain home. He irrigated a few acres, grew Wheat, Barley, 
and Oats. He packed in a small flour-mill and built a water Wheel to drive 
it. Besides his horses he brought in several head of cattle. Swift lived 
on his Homestead until 1935. He had his Homestead surveyed and fenced, and 
here he raised his family. After selling out, he moved into Jasper and lived 
there until his death on March 24th, 1940. Mrs. Swift, died on- November 
ik4th 1946. She was well known for her.skill in leather work and was highly 
respected by all who knew her. 

When Jasper Park became a National Park, in 1907, the Park authorities 
did not take kindly to have a privately owned Homestead within the Park, and 
tried to buy Swift off. But Swift, would not sell to them and refused all 


offers. On his own property Swift paid no attention to Park regulations, but 


when he stepped off his own land he did not violate any of them. In the year 
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1935, Swift sold out to Mr. Wilby, an Engiish Gentleman, who built up the 

Place with the idea of making it into a Dude Ranche. However, this did not 

take place. He put up fine buildings installed an electric lighting plant and 

landscaped the drives around the buildings. In 1952, the old Swift Homestead 

again changed ownership. Before this, Wilby had died and was buried on the - 
Place near the old Waterwheel. Mrs. Wilby, sold the ranch to a Mr. Breed, e) 
who is living there now. Thus the old Homestead is still private property 


within the boundaries of Jasper National Park. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


With this issue "The Alberta Historical Review" steps forth in a new 
format. We believe the change in size will be welcomed by our readers as 
being more convenient for the placing of copies on library shelves. Our . 
thanks are due to the Provincial Department of Economic Affairs for the new 
cover design, which is based on a pen-and-ink sketch of an Athabasca River 
scene by S. C. Ells. In regard to content, our aim will be, as it has been 
in the past, to present and increasingly attractive record of Alberta's 
authentic history to a steadily increasing number of readers. Owing to a 
late start in the calendar year, Volume I for 1953 comprised only three 
numbers, April, July and November. This issue therefore marks the first 
number of Volume II which will contain four numbers, January, April, July 


and October, for the year 1954. 


PROGRESS REPORT 


Once more we wish to express our deep appreciation of the assistance 
given by the Department of Economic Affairs in printing all material used | 
in the "Review." We take this opportunity:too, to thank’all our subscribers 
for their valued support: Subscribers are reminded here that subscriptions 
to Vol. II. (which includes membership in the Alberta Historical Society 
for 1954) are now due. Our warmest thanks also go out to our contributors 
who have given so freely of their time and effort with no thought of reward. 

Yet they do receive their reward for, as Joseph Howe wrote long ago in 
his paper the "Novascotian"--"We are paid for our labour in the satisfaction 
afforded to our readers, the information diffused throughout the Province, 
and in the consciousness that in after times these reports will convey to the 
generation that succeeds us very valuable data from which to judge of the 


character and sentiments of the present age, and of the early habits and con- 


dition of the country." 
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AN APPEAL TO ARCHIVISTS 


We are indebted to Miss Zaidee M. Harris, Librarian of the Public Archives 
of Nova Scotia, for a copy of the interesting diary compiled by her father on 
his trip to the West in 1882. It occurs to us that archivists in other pro- 
vinces may have source material relating to Alberta which we could use to 
advantage in future issues of the "Review". Copies of such material will . 


therefore be gratefully received, and duly acknowledged. 


NEW BRANCH FORMED 


On December llth the Historical Society's president and secretary, Mr. 
J. G. MacGregor and Mr. Bruce Peel, attended a preliminary meeting at Stanger 
for the purpose of considering the establishment of a local branch. It was 
decided to hold an organizational meeting in January, and Mr. Alister McEachern 
| and Mr. Douglas McKeen, Mayor of Sangudo, agreed to act as president and secre- 
tary protem. It is hoped that other local branches will be formed during the 


present year. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


Dr. Frank Gilbert Roe of Victoria, B.C., is a corresponding member of 
the Alberta Historical Society, and a well known author. His works include 
“The North American Buffalo", (generally regarded as a classic on the subject), 
"The Indian and the Horse", a book-length manuscript to be published shortly 
by the Oklahoma University Press, and a manuscript now in preparation entitled 
"Alberta in the Early Nineties", from which our initial article is‘taken. 

Peter F. Bargen, M.A., is Principal of the Alberta Mennonite High School 
at Coaldale, Alberta. His article on the Mennonites of Alberta is taken from 
his thesis of the same title submitted in partial fulfilment of the require- 


ments for the degree of Master of Arts in the Department of History at the 


University of British Columbia. 
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Charles Edward Harris was a Halifax business man, who spent some years 
in Alberta. Later, he returned to the East, and died there in 1901. 

Senator F. W. Gershaw practised medicine for many years in Medicine Hat, 
where he still makes his home. Keenly interested in Western history, he is 
the author of the attractive little brochure, "Medicine Hat--Tales of South- 
ern Alberta." 

T.C. Young, who came to Western Canada in 1879, has spent most of his 
life in the service of railway transportation west of the Great Lakes. Now 


retired, he lives at Jasper, Alberta. 
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